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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 


Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing, the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism, 

WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, aboutgone 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Mumber of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Biste Communism 
or Complex MARRIAGE, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to per ‘ ponsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street andthe poor-house. Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and sep d from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings-are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The-kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot al! settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. . 
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THE MOSAIC AND CHRISTIAN 
DISPENSATIONS. 


BY J. H. NOYES. 
N comparing the Mosaic and Christian 
dispensations, as described in the Bible, 
we find the following chief points of difference. 

1. Difference of administration, or of the 
agents employed in introducing the two dispen- 
sations. Under the Old Covenant God spake 
by the prophets and by angels. ‘The “law was 
ordained by angels in the hand of a mediator.” 
Heb. 1: 1. Gal. 3: 19. In the New Cove- 
nant he “hath spoken to us dy his Son.” The 
“ great salvation at the first began to be spoken 
by the Lord.” Heb. 1: 2, and 2: 3. The 
High Priests under the law were compassed 
with infirmity, and not free from sin ; but of- 
fered sacrifices for their own sins as well as for 
the people. Moreover they were not suffered 
to continue by reason of death. But Christ, the 
High Priest of the New Covenant, was with- 
out sin. He “ever liveth,” and hath an un- 
changeable priesthood. “For such an High 
Priest became us, who is holy, harmless, un- 
defiled, separate from sinners, and made higher 
than the heavens ; who needeth not daily, as 
those high priests, to offer up sacrifices, first 
for his own sins, and then for the people’s : for 
this he did once when he offered up himself. 
For the law maketh men high priests which 
have infirmity ; but the word of the oath, which 
was since the law, maketh the Son, who is con- 
secrated (or perfected) forevermore.” Heb. 5: 
2, 3, and 7 : 23—28. 

2. Difference in the object or design of the two 
dispensations. The Mosaic dispensation was 
evidently not designed to be permanent and 
unchangeable, but to prepare the way for the 
Christian. It was not the object of the first to 
destroy sin, but rather to discover it and de- 
velop its nature. It was not designed to pro- 
duce righteousness, but to show what righteous- 
ness is, and to make men feel their need of it. 

The two dispensations may be well com- 
pared to two schools, one of which is designed 
to teach the first rudiments of knowledge, and 
to prepare its pupils for entering the other, 
which is adapted to those who are more ad- 
vanced. ‘The pupils of the first or lower school 
are made to learn the elements, the A B C of 
knowledge ; to learn the meaning of words, 
and many things of which they do not at first 
see the object, and for which they have no taste. 
They are put under laws: their freedom is re- 
strained, and they are compelled perhaps to 
learn what is irksome. Yet this preparatory 


study and discipline are necessary and useful. 
And when these pupils have learned enough to 
see their own ignorance—when they have dis- 
covered the value of knowledge, and the uses 
to which it may be applied—they will then have 
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a hunger and a thirst for instruction, and will 
be prepared to enter the higher schogl. They 
will now no longer need to be compelled to 
learn ; for their own desire stimulates them. 
Their will is now the same as that of the teach- 
er, and therefore they need not be put under 
law. So in reference to the two dispensations. 
Paul says, “ The law was our school-master [to 
bring us] to Christ. But after faith is come 
we are no longer under a school-master.” Gal. 
3: 24,25. The design of the law in develop- 
ing sin is further stated by Paul in the follow- 
ing passages: “ By the law is the knowledge 
of sin.” Rom. 3: 20. “The law entered “hat 
the offense might abound.” Rom. 5:20, 7: 13. 
Gal. 3: 19. Heb. ro: 1. 

But the object of the Christian dispensation 
is explicitly declared to be, to “ bring in ever- 
lasting righteousness.” Jesus came to “save 
his people from their sins.” Matt. 1: 21. See 
also Jno. 1: 29. 1 Jno. 3: 5,7. Heb. 9: 26. 
Titus 2: 14. He “hath abolished death, and 
hath brought life and immortality to light, 
through the gospel.” 2 Tim. 1: 1o, and Heb. 
2: 14, 15. 

The first dispensation, though not designed 
to produce inward righteousness, attempted to 
regulate outward action by law: whereas the 
gospel does not attempt mainly to regulate ex- 
ternal action, but to bring in a new and perfect 
Zife. Imperfection was unavoidable in the old 
dispensation, because the life was imperfect. 
But perfection necessarily exists in the new, 
because this unites us with the Lord, and thus 
brings in a perfect and endless life. 

3. Difference in the nature of the two dispensa- 
tions, and the mode of their fulfillment. This 
difference is very clearly described in Scripture, 
and may be best seen by presenting in parallel 
columns those passages which refer, respective- 
ly, to the law and the gospel : 

THE LAW. 


The law was weak 
through the flesh, and 
could not deliver from 
sin. Rom. 8: 3. 


THE GOSPEL. 

The gospel is the pow- 
er of God unto salvation 
to every one that be- 
lieveth. Rom. 1: 16. 
The law of the spirit of 
life in Christ Jesus makes 

| free from the law of sin 
;and death. 8: 2. 

The law was external; By the gospel it is 
—written on tables of | written in the heart, by 
stone, or with ink. 2 Cor. the Spirit of God. 2 Cor. 
3: 3 3: 3 

Worship under the, Worship under the 
law was local, at Jerusa- | gospel is wherever men 


lem, or at the place | worship in spirit and in 
which the Lord should | truth. Jno. 4: 23. 
choose. Deut. 12: 5. 

Jno. 4: 20. 


The Jewish sacrifices, 
the blood of bulls and of 
goats, cannot take away 
sin. Heb. to: 1, 4. 


The blood of Christ 
purges the conscience 
from dead works to serve 
the living God. Heb. 9: 
14. The blood of Christ 
cleanseth from all sin. 
I Jno. 1: 7. 
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The law made nothing 
perfect. Heb. 7: 19. It 


cannot with those sacri- | 


fices which they offered 
year by year, continually, 
make the comers there- 
unto perfect. 10: I. 


The law did not justify 
its subjects By the 
deeds of the law there 
shall no flesh be justi- 
fied: for by the law is 
the knowledge of sin. 
Rom. 3: 20. 


The law is not of fazth. 
Gal. 3: 12. [ The word 
faith occurs but twice in 
the Old Testament. | 


The subjects of the 
law were servants. The 
covenant from Mount 
Sinai gendereth to don- 


dage. Gal. 4: 24. 
The law worketh 
wrath. Rom. 4: 15. 


The old covenant is 


called “the ministration | 


of death;” and “the 
ministration of condem- 
nation.” 2 Cor. 3: 7, 9. 

‘Your fathers did eat 
manna in the wilderness 
and are dead.” Jno. 6: 
49. 


The old covenant did 


| But the bringing in of 
a better hope did. Heb. 
7: 19. By one offering 
he hath perfected forever 
them that are sanctified. 
Heb. 10: 14. 


Weare justified freely 
by God’s grace through 
the redemption that is in 
Christ Jesus. Being 
justified by faith, we have 
| peace with God through 
jour Lord Jesus Christ. 
Rom. 3: 24, 5: 1. By 
him a// that believe are 
justified from all things 
from which ye could not 
be justified by the law of 
Moses. Acts 13: 39. 
| By grace are ye saved 
| through faith. Eph. 2: 8. 
\[The word faith occurs 
in the New Testament 
| 235 ed 
| Ye are all the children 
|of God by faith in Christ 
| Jesus. Gal. 3: 26. And 
|because ye are sovs, 
'God hath sent forth the 
| spirit of his Son into 
—— crying, Ab- 
| ba, Father. 4: 6. 

Being now justified by 
his blood we shall be 
saved from wrath thro’ 
him. Rom. 5: 9 

The new covenant is 
called “ the ministration 
of the Spirit,” and “the 
ministration of right- 
eousness.” 2 Cor. 3: 8, 9. 

“This is the bread 
that cometh down from 
heaven, that a man may 
eat thereof and xot die.” 
Jno. 6: 50. 

The new covenant se- 








not secure obedience in| cures the faithfulness of 
those to whom it was/|both parties. “I will 
given. “ They continued | put my laws into their 
not in my covenant.” | minds, and write them 
“My covenant they/in their hearts; and I 
brake, though I was an | w¢l/ be to them a God, 
husband unto them, saith ‘and they shall be to mea 





the Lord.” Jer. 31: 32.| Aeople.” Heb. 8: to. 
Heb. 8: 9. 
Under the law the| “In the last days I* 


will pour out my Spirit 
upon all flesh,” etc. Joel 
2, and Acts 2. By one 
Spirit believers are all 
baptized into one body. 
? Cor. 12: #3. 


Spirit was only partially | 
bestowed. “The Holy 
Ghost was not yet given, 
for Jesus was not yet 
glorified.” Jno. 7: 39. 





4. The subjects of the two Dispensations. 
The first covenant was given only to the Jews. 
The Gentiles were aliens from the common- 
wealth of Israel, and strangers from the cove- 
nant of promise. But now, in Christ Jesus, 
they who are afar off are made nigh by the 
blood of Christ. He hath made Jew and Gen- 
tile one, and broken down the middle wall of 
partition between them; that the Gentiles 
should be fellow-heirs and of the same body, 
and partakers of the promise by the gospel. 
Eph. 2: 12, etc. Gal. 3: 28. Col. 3: 11. 


The Christian dispensation was introduced 
at the coming of Christ. \t appears evident, 
however, that it was not fully inaugurated dur- 
ing Christ’s personal ministry on earth, nor 
until the Jewish dispensation came to an end. 
He preached, “The Kingdom of Heaven is at 
hand ;” and not till after he had ascended on 
high were those spiritual gifts received which 
accompanied the new dispensation. ‘The way 
into the holiest was not made manifest while 
the first tabernacle was standing. For a more 
full view of this point, as well as of some 





others connected with the present subject, see 
BEREAN, article “‘ New Covenant.” 

The main difference between the Jewish and 
Christian dispensations, in short, may be sta- 
ted thus: In the first, the primary and chief 
influence employed to effect righteousness was 
law—external instruction, while the Spirit was 
secondary, and given only to particular indi- 
viduals. Whereas, in the Christian dispensa- 
tion the Holy Spirit is given to all as the 
chief guide and teacher, and the law or out- 
ward teaching is only secondary. 

From this view of the superiority of the 
gospel over the law, we are not to dishonor the 
law or to conclude that it was unnecessary. 
This would be like despising the first rudi- 
ments of knowledge because they are only 
preparatory to a more advanced state. Christ 
declared that not one jot or one tittle of the 
law should pass away till all was fulfilled—that 
he came not to destroy but to fulfill it. Asa 
mirror of the mind of God it “is holy, just 
and good.” In what it “could not do” “it 
was weak [only] “rough the flesh;” not be- 
cause it was wrong in principle. Christ be- 
comes “ the end of the law” only by fulfilling its 
righteousness in them that believe. While, there- 
fore, we would avoid the great error of the 
churches, who by means of outward teaching, 
ceremonies, etc., crowd out the Spirit, we 
should also avoid the opposite error, of de- 
spising outward instruction, because we justly 
deem the Spirit to be the primary and superior 
guide. 


THE WAY OUT OF TROUBLE. 





[Selected from G. W. N.’s Writings. ] 
MINISTER of one of the current de- 
nominations recently called on us, being 

impressed to do so, as he said, from a convic- 
tion that the Community were in a condition 
to help him. He frankly spoke of the corrup- 
tion of the church with which he is connected, 
and confessed that he had long been in a state 
of darkness and distress, bordering on despair. 
He said that he occasionally caught glimpses 
of truth, and, so far as he could, he honestly 
preached it to his congregation ; but after all 
he found no reliable salvation or rest to his 
soul. His difficulty manifestly was, that he 
had not courage and earnestness enough to 
sacrifice his reputation and come out from the 
world. 

We have no doubt there are multitudes in a 
similar situation, who, as life and sincerity have 
left the churches, find themselves now a prey 
to uncertainty, condemnation, and gaunt emp- 
tiness of soul. They feel that they have 
stranded among the breakers, where they are 
exposed to thickening judgments, and where 
the alternative is fast closing around them of 
plunging into infidelity or of finding God. 

To those of this class who have a struggling 
instinct of faith, we would earnestly recom- 
mend a consideration of Paul’s exhortation : 
“Come out from among them, and be ye sepa- 
rate, saith the Lord, and touch not the unclean ; 
and I will receive you; and will be a Father 
unto you, and ye shall be my sons and daugh- 
ters, saith the Lord Almighty.” It seems to us 
that this language is peculiarly the voice of 
heaven to many at this time, expressing with 
brief emphasis their only method of escape 
from conscious peril. To every sincere prayer 
or wish of the bewildered, here is the plain 
answer, ready made, and we believe the only 
answer: “ Come out from among them, and be ye 





separate; AND I WILL RECEIVE You, saith the 
Lord Almighty.” 

We are living in the day of judgment: and 
that, all know, is a time whose very office and 
design is to separate the good from the evil 
among men. See the illustrations’ of this in 
Christ’s parables of the sheep and the goats, 
the tares and wheat, etc. The idea is also cm 
contained in the word itself. The text quoted, 
then, is a judgmént truth, and one that must 
come out into new force and significance in 
these days. It was appropriate in Paul’s time, 
in the transition of the first judgment, and then 
it produced its effect. It produced a church 
which was received of God, and who were in- 
deed the sons and daughters of the Almighty. 
So it is appropriate now in the transition of the 
last judgment, and is again revealing the same 
results. 

“ Touch not the unclean, and I will receive 
you.” The philosophy of this requirement is 
exceedingly plain. Whatever may be your indi- 
vidual sincerity, you are merged in a world of 
corruption ; and, however much God may love 
and be disposed to favor you, he cannot mani- 
fest it until you clear yourself. To receive you 
in your present position would be to receive 
Satan and all his train, and defeat the judgment. 
It is right then that he should call on you to 
come out and be separate ; it is best that you 
should be taught by severe adversity, until you 
learn the tremendous importance of your fellow- 
ships, and how necessary the judgment is for 
your salvation. ‘Turn all your sincerity in this 
direction ; and if you have any prayers, let them 
not be for favors in your present position (for 
such prayers are useless), but for grace and 
strength to come out from the world, where God 
can receive and be a Father to you. 

A bold and persistent confession of Christ is 
the stroke which will sever a man from the 
world. This, however, is an act which must 
be followed up and followed out and expanded 
until the whole life in detail, as well as in gen- 
eral, is a confession of Christ. We are excced- 
ingly interested that those who have recently 
taken the first step, and believers everywhere, 
should see this thing clearly, and help them- 
selves in the direction that God points out. 
Be at least reasonable, and expect that just so 
far as you are mixed up with the world you 
will have tribulation and judgment. 


ASCENDING FELLOWSHIP. 


BY J. G. PRIEGEL. 


HE terms “ Ascending Fellowship” and 
“ Perfection” may be briefly defined. 


1. Ascending Fellowship is the fellowship of 
those who are superior to ourselves in spiritual, 
moral and mental attainments and qualities. 

2. Perfection is the highest degree of devel- 
opment a person is capable of in his or her 
particular sphere of action. 


The first is the means, the second the end. 
If we have not advanced toward perfection, it is 
because we have stood still, or worse, turned our 
faces from the right way and good society, to- 
ward forbidden paths and evil associates, to 
travel toward degradation instead of perfection. 


Perfection is like Jacob’s ladder, the rounds 
of which are the advancing stages of holiness, 
charity and truth. If we wish to rise to the 
glorious state for which we were created—/éo be 
perfect men, the nearest links to angels in the 
chain of intelligent creatures—we must set foot 
upon this ladder, and commence to scale its 
rounds in good earnest. 


Think not of a heaven and complete happi- 
ness, while indulging in the society of those 
whose thoughts and habits are anything but 
heavenly, or without striving for and earnestly 
cultivating the society of those who are nearer 
perfection than ourselves. 

-I ask earnestly, why fill the world with sick- 
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ness, and perpetuate evil by bad moral misce- 
genation, by indiscriminate association ? 

“ Forward and upward,” is the battle cry of 
to-day, and by this principle the world is re- 
ceiving its daily, untold blessings. 

Plattsburgh, Mo. 


A VISIT TO THE OIL COUNTRY. 





BY ALFRED BARRON. 

Y first visit to the oil regions of Pennsyl- 

vania was made in all the mud and misery 
of angry March, and did not give me much ex- 
cept an idea of the magnitude of the oil business 
—its stern attention to what is useful and its gen- 
eral unattractiveness. I remember thinking that 
those regions must be a sort of paradise for deal- 
ers in iron pipe and pumps and portable engines, 
and for workmen who don’t care what they go into 
provided their pay is better than they can get 
elsewhere. At Franklin I saw a hill which over- 
looks the confluence of the Alleghany and 
Venango. There was on the side of it a cluster 
of derricks standing in company with a few old 
pines which overtopped everything. All this, 
seen as you look down the village street to where 
a fine new court-house stands pictured against the 
bluff, was something to stop you a second time. 

I did better on a late visit, during which I passed 
through the western edge of the oil region. The 
charm of leaves and flowers and grass had been 
thrown over this eager hunt for oil. 


I left the Lake Shore Railway at Brocton, a 
small town west of Dunkirk. Here is a very 
tasteful eating- and lodging-house, at one end of 
which is a small conservatory, and at the other a 
bar for the sale of native wines. This, I under- 
stand, is an outpost of the Brocton Community, a 
company of folks who have found some newness 
in Mr. T. L. Harris, the author of an “ Epic of 
the Starry Heavens.” Their newness, I guess, 
is not much different from the oldness of Sweden- 
borg. They have named their place “Salem on 
Erie ;” they raise grapes on their land, and they 
cultivate something in themselves which they call 
the “internal respiration.” I did not see any 
newness there except their new wines. 


From Brocton one soon reaches Curry, a town 
standing among the stumps of a late clearing, and 
numbering some eight thousand inhabitants. It is 
outside of the oillands. Downer’s oil refineries are 
here; they are the largest and best of the kind I 
have ever seen. Besides these there is a great 
shop for making mowing machines ; and another for 
making all kinds of tubs and pails by the magic of 
machinery. 

Between this town and Titusville one sees an 
occasional oil-well—these are the skirmishers of 
that grand army we shall come to by and by. 
Titusville, the largest and finest of these new- 
born towns, is pleasantly situated in the valley of 
Oil Creek. Men at work in the oil business come 
here to make their homes and spend their money 
on gardens, fine clothes and cottages—and these 
cottages are not the plain square houses your 
carpenter makes ; they are the work of men who 
have some genius. I do not remember a place 
where the merchants are so busy showing their 
silks to women. The town supports an opera 
house, a Sunday paper, an oil exchange, and a 
hotel where you can dine in splendor: a great 
white napkin in your goblet; a wine-list put up 
with the oil-bottles and mustard-pot; black wait- 
ers in stiff white jackets ; soups that are a marvel ; 
fish from sea-water and lake-water ; meats of all 
kinds ; vegetables in their season ; and, to crown 
all, a dessert to suit the tastes of old wealth and 
new wealth. Besides its general trade, Titusville 
has a considerable number of active oil-wells, and 

‘also a large share in the work of refining the 





crude oils. More and more of this business is 
now done in the oil towns. For a time the oil was 
carried away to be distilled. 


One does not get into the thick of the oil re- 
gion until leaving Titusville for Oil City. All the 
way down Oil Creek to the Alleghany the valley 
is full of little towns engaged in nothing but oil. 
A man with an active fancy might imagine the 
whole country to be as light as a sponge and as 
full of holes as a skimmer, it is so well-bored. 
The railway goes worming and twisting along, 
showing a country as full of ridges and hollows as 
a piece of vermiculated stone-work. The things 
which arrest you are the great iron tanks that 
gather in the oil from far-off wells ; the long trains 
of oil-cars ; the high pyramids of barrels ; the vil- 
lages composed of little shanties; men with their 
clothes saturated with oil and talking oil in accents 
that are not so oily. Indeed, the tone of conver- 
sation struck me as being particularly earnest, but 
not at all pious. 


A large grease-spot shows where a well has been 
pumped out; a few bits of charred wood show 
where a derrick has been burned; a broken wheel 
lying in the bushes tells of a dry hole into which 
some one has put his five thousand dollars, his 
hopes—may be his stock of courage, which ought 
to be worth more than any fortune. Speaking 
now of courage I am reminded of a man who told 
me that he had put thirty-two thousand dollars 
into four dry holes, and that he had since put as 
much more into holes that are none too good. The 
man was eating heartily ata first-rate hotel and 
still smiling. 

But all these items will mislead you should I not 
mention the derricks which stand as thickly as 
ships in a sea-port. These are the things which 
take your eye. Let me describe one. A high 
frame-work of timber, varying from forty-eight to 
sixty or seventy feet in hight, securely braced at 
each story, and looking somewhat like a lattice- 
work tower, but more like a very slender pyramid 
with its top cut off. Directly under this is the oil- 
well; seven hundred feet deep, often ten hundred, 
and sometimes fourteen hundred. At the base 
is a wheel and axle, and a great wooden walking- 
beam ; at the summit there is a pulley for raising 
and lowering drill-rods and tubing. A little to one 
side there is a rough shanty with a smoke-stack 
and engine. On another side is a big tank to hold 
the oil, which rises like cream in a pan and swims 
like the green scum on a pool. 


It is the derrick which makes everything pecu- 
liar. You see derricks thick-clustered on the hill- 
tops—in one place I counted more than fifty stand- 
ing on what seemed a ten-acre lot; derricks 
on the hill-sides, among shrubs and_ sprouting 
stumps, wreaths of dun-colored smoke and puffs 
of white steam ; derricks strung along the brooks ; 
derricks huddled in the valleys where the stream 
takes a turn and makes room; derricks standing 
among the great chunks of stone which have 
broken away from the hills above ; derricks mixed 
in with a village of shanties, thick as spatter ; 
derricks in the woods among pine-trees and mag- 
nolias and pink and white laurels ; derricks in the 
old meadows among dock and skunk-cabbage. 


I cannot stop to put in all the points I gained. 
Statistics I must leave out, for you would forget 
them and facts would outgrow them. If I should 
tell you how to strike oil you would suspect me of 
trifling with your feelings. The hunt for oil is 
just as uncertain now as ever. But men are learn- 
ing how to conduct it without heat and tear of 
nerve. At Franklin, where I left the oil country, 


I saw a man who told me that he had oil on the 
brain—a small tailor, who had thrown down his 
shears and left his goose to cool while he ran 
about to watch his chances. He had once let 





forty thousand dollars slip through his fingers. 
Twenty-five thousand dollars were now in reach 
and untold sums hovering everywhere. He was 
going to do better this time. His ideas flowed 
crudely, while he looked like one suffering from a 
loss of sleep. 


MISSIONARIES 1N FAPAN. 








APAN was opened to foreign trade and intercourse 
in 1867. Protestant missionaries immediately 
occupied the ground at Kanagawa, near Yeddo, and 
at Nagasaki. They soon, however removed from 
Kanagawa to Yokohama. Some fourteen mission- 
aries have since that period made that country their 
field of work, nearly all of whom are still there. 
Among the results of their labors, is a Japanese 
grammar by Rev. R. H. Brown, which is pro- 
nounced the best working grammar to the Ameri- 
can and Englishman learning Japanese, and a 
large dictionary of the Japanese language by Dr. 
J.C. Hepburn. The latter work is said to be “a splen- 
did achievement of hard work and scholarship, and 
has been incalculably useful, not only to the mis- 
sionaries, students and all English-speaking people, 
but to all foreigners in Japan. Dr. Hepburn has 
translated the four Gospels, and will soon repair to 
Shanghae to have them printed. Rev. Mr. Goble, 
of the American Baptist Free Mission, has also 
translated most of the New Testament into the 
vernacular, and is engaged in printing it in Roman 
letters. Twoof the missionaries, Messrs. Ballagh 
and Thompson, have been busily engaged in in- 
structing the Japanese in a knowledge of the 
Bible. All the missionaries have Bible-classes in 
their houses, and distribute the New Testament, 
printed in Chinese characters, which educated 
Japanese can read. Rev. Henry Stout is teaching 
in the government school at Nagasaki. Rev. Guido 
F. Verbeck occupies one of the highest posts of 
influence and responsibility within the gift of the 
Imperial Government. He is president of the 
Japanese Imperial University, at Yeddo, containing 
1,000 students, with sixteen foreign and about fifty 
native teachers. All the missionaries in Japan are 
from the United States. The number of actual 
converts is as yet very small. The missionaries 
are from five different Evangelical sects, conse- 
quently there is lack of unity and concentration of 
effort. “There seems,” says the /ndependent, from 
which we have gathered these facts, “to be an 
eagerness on the part of the Japanese to learn the 
truth of Chrisiianity ; but the Imperial Govern- 
ment, with sleepless eye and iron hand, is per- 
petually interfering with the pupils of the mission- 
aries, and is determined to crush out the first blade 
of Christianity that rises from the soil. All over 
the country, are Ko-Sats (wooden frames where the 
imperial laws are published) containing slanderous 
and blasphemous edicts against Christianity, and 
threatening death to the convert. Roman intrigue 
and Jesuit enthusiasm once deluged Japan with 
blood ; and, remembering only these, the Japanese 
Government and officials look on Christianity as a 
pestilent and treasonable doctrine. Is it wonder- 
ful, then, that converts are not yet numbered by 
thousands ? 

“Yet the Japanese have allowed the acorn to be 
planted in the bottle. They have opened their 
ports to foreigners ; the interior is being gradually 
opened to teachers; and, because they are the 
best instructors and most faithful servants, they in- 
vite the missionaries to teach in their schools. They 
send their sons to Christian countries to be edu- 
cated ; and there some of them become Christians. 
They set their children to study English and Ger- 
man. «Is there no Bible or Christian literature in 
those languages ? If ever there was a religion go- 
ing to decay and ruin, it is Buddhism in Japan. 
The temples and shrines are being deserted. The 
number of priests has decreased nearly one-third 
within five years. Geography and chemistry are 
sapping its foundations. Foreign customs—es- 
pecially the eating of the wholesome animals, 
whom the Christians “ kill and eat ’—are shaking 
its dogmas and practice. The Buddhists know it. 
They send their young priests to school and _ be- 
gin to study the Bible. In case the Christian re- 
ligion should be the popular religion of Japan, they 
wish to hold the bag; or, to look with more 
charitable eye on the brethren of the shaved head, 
they wish sincerely to examine the religion of the 
foreigners if perchance it be true. While Budd- 
hism is dying from internal decay and _ external 
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injury, Sintooism is in a transient flush of power. 
The Imperial Government is renewing old temples, 
erecting new ones, and trying to rejuvenate the 
ancient system, and make it universal and single 
in Japan. In its higher form Sintooism is simply 
a cultivated and intellectual Atheism, with no faith, 
no tradition, no hope. In its lower forms it is 
blind obedience to governmental and priestly dic- 
tates. It is too cold, lifeless, and abstract to be a 
religion for common people, unless it become a 
mere ritual. Of the thinking men of Japan, young 
Japan, it may be said that they have no religion. 
They are now entering on that skepticism which 
must be the prelude to new and better truth. 

“Evidently it is the hight of folly aad shal- 
lowness of thought to judge of the success of mis- 
sions by the number of converts. No one in 
Japan can mingle among the students, the young 
men, and the discerners and makers of the times, 
without feeling that he moves among the forecast 
shadows of coming events. In spite of old Japan 
and the Imperial Government, with its swarms of 
spies ; in spite of threatened death, and now in- 
carcerated prisoners for conscience’ sake, the acorn 
will break the bottle and become a great oak. And 
the leaves of that tree shall be for the healing of 
the nation. 

‘“We have not space to speak of the Roman 
Catholics in Japan. They have chapels in Yoko- 
hama and Nagasaki; but the services are attended 
by none but the immediate servants of the priests. 
Last Aprila Dutch doctor and his wife, a young 
Englishman, and a German engineer, with his 
wife, passed inland to the Province of Kanga. 
They were under oath not to say anything con- 
cerning Christianity. No such provision, so far as 
we know, is in the contract of a single American 
in Japanese service.” 
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STIRPICULTURE. 
[From the Albion. } 

To persons who feel themselves aggrieved by 
Mr. Darwin’s speculations as to our ancestry, the 
consolation is generally held out that they should 
look forward to the probable condition of our pos- 
terity. If, on the one hand, we have descended 
from the monkeys, or from that still less flattering 
progenitor the ‘tidal animal,” how noble a beings 
on the other hand, will be the man—if we may 
venture so to call him—who will succeed to our 
supremacy on the plinet! Conceive a creature 
who is as much in advance of us as we are of one 
of the inferior animals ; to whom Shakespeare ap- 
pears like a dumb animal with some rudimentary 
indications of taste and feeline, and to whom the 
problems which were too complex for the intellect 
of Newton are self-evident truths scarcely requir- 
ing formal demonstration to a school-boy, and let 
us rejoice over the glorious destinies reserved for 
our race. How far the consolation is legitimate 
need not be required any more than how far the 
theory on which it reposes is true. Such questions 
require volumes or libraries instead of articles, and 
we need only observe in passing that the prospect 
requires a very extended philanthropy to make it 
particularly attractive. It is difficult to take a very 
lively interest in beings who are divided from us 
by a few millions of years, and probably most men’s 
affections for their descendants do not extend be- 
yond three or four generations. But, assuming for 
the present that the doctrine is well-founded it 
suggests some inquiries in which we ought to be 
interested. Mr. Galton, in his book on Hereditary 
Genius, threw out some hints as to.the importance 
of improving the breed of mankind. According 
to him it was at least as important to raise a su- 
perior race of human beings as a superior race of 
pigs or horses; and he further considered that it 
was fully as practicable. The Greeks, for exam- 
ple, were a nation who, in an intellectual sense, 
were a head and shoulders taller than all other 
mortals. The average Athenian surpassed the 
average Englishman in the same direction, though 
not to the same extent, as that in which the Eng- 
lishman surpasses the negro. Unfortunately, that 
unparalleled race was absorbed or extinguished by 
its inferiors, and men have never yet risen again 
to the level which it attained. But there is no 
reason, it is argued, why the results once gained 





by some fortuitous combination of circumstances 
should not be again reached by a conscious process. 
If we took proper pains in promoting marriages 
between the best-endowed families, we should 
gradually produce an aristocracy claiming good 
blood in a higher sense than of old; our Tuppers 
would become Tennysons, and our Tennysons 
would be raised to a level higher than has hitherto 
been reached by any of the great poets of old. 


Supposing that the marriages of the best-en- 
dowed families were thus controlled by stirpicultural 
considerations, what would the world gain? The 
advantages resulting to the higher classes would 
be counterbalancéd by corresponding losses to 
the lower ones. For every Tennyson raised 
to a level higher than has hitherto been reached 
many Tuppers would lose all idea of rhythm. 
An aristocracy resembling that of Athens might 
doubtless be produced in the way suggested 
by Galton, and echoed by the writer of the above 
paragraph; but stirpiculture thus limited never 
can greatly improve the race asa whole. If the 
best strains of blood are thereby kept more 
distinct will not the inferier strains suffer? An 
exclusive aristocracy of property or blood has, we 
think, always been connected with, or based upon, 
a more degraded class. The Athenian aristocracy 
was no exception to this rule. The educated and 
refined of Greece were surrounded with helots 
answering to the slaves that a few years ago sur- 
rounded our Southern aristocracy, and to the un- 
educated -and oppressed of every country which 
now supports a specially favored aristocracy. If 
(speaking in the language of stock-breeders and 
of Darwin) the ancient Athenian system of race- 
culture favored the production of a few “pure- 
bloods,” it necessitated a large “ mongrel ” popula- 
tion; and its general results were far inferior to 
what obtain in States where the mass of people 
are properly called “grades”—the products of 
the best blood and highest intelligence combined 
with all classes, subject only to the restrictions of 
ordinary marriage. So that if there are only two 
alternatives—that of prodttcing a superior few, 
while the many remain unimproved ; or of at- 
tempting the gradual improvement of the many, 
without giving special attention to the few, we 
should choose the latter. But those who are suc- 
cessful in improving the lower races are not thus 
limited ; and before stirpiculture produces the 
changes expected of it in the human family it must 
find another alternative. It must find a way to 
control the matter of propagation in respect to all 
classes of society, breeding only from the best, 
arranging combinations with reference solely to 
the improvement of the offspring, and to mak- 
ing the most of superior strains of blood. Evi- 
dently, all this cannot be accomplished in society 
as at present constituted ; and hence our fine theo- 
ries and conceptions of the possibilities of stirpi- 
culture, as applied to the genus omo, will end 
where they begun, unless such changes can be 
effected in society itself as will allow science to 
come in and modify its propagative combinations. 
Can this be effected without unnecessary re- 
straint on human liberty and while still securing 
all the good objects that belong to our conception 
of a true, enlightened, Christianized Home? That 
is the great question confronting all who base their 
hopes of the future glory of the human family upon 
stirpiculture. Who will offer the desired solution ? 
The lists are open. Mr. Noyes, in his article on 
Scientific Propagation in the Modern Thinker, 
proffers the following suggestions which may be of 
service to those who are studying the stirpicultural 
problem: “If home,” he says, “could be enlarged 
to the scale, for instance, of the Shaker families, 
if men and women could be taught to enjoy love 
that stops short of propagation, and if all could 
learn to love other children than their own, there 





in the midst of homes far better than any that now 
exist. The Shakers claim that by making the 
Church the unit of society, they have the best of 
homes even now, without enjoying sexual and pa- 
rental love in the direct way. How much more 
complete might be their home-life if they should 
some time heed our suggestion, to introduce home- 
propagation in the self-denying way which science 
requires, and for which their long cross-bearing 
has prepared them. Something of this kind, un- 
dertaken by intelligent and conscientious men, 
endowed with abundant wealth, and under the 
sanction of government, may ultimately combine 
home and liberty, with scientific propagation. And 
it is for such inventions as this, or others more 
pertinent and hopeful, that discussion ought to be 
set free, and kings and congresses, social science 
societies, ethnological societies, philanthropists of 
all kinds, and rich men who wish to dispose well 
of their money, should be offering the’ very highest 
premiums.” 


“IT WILL BE SUMMER TIME BY AND BY.” 





WALLINGFORD correspondent (J. B. H.) 

thinks the tone of the poem with the above 
title, published in the CrRcULAR of July roth, is far 
below the true standard of faith and experience. 
He quotes as deserving of unqualified censure the 
lines— 

**Cold in our bosoms the hopes of our youth,” 

‘Mute are the lips that have pledged us their truth;”’ 
and earnestly adds: “I say, warm in our bosoms 
are the hopes of our youth, and better hopes than 
youth ever dreamed; and //ving are the lips that 
have pledged us their truth, for they are those of 
the living God.” 

He continues : 
“ Again hear this drowsy tinkling— 

‘Weary and heartsick we totter along ;’” 

‘Faint is the purpose, and hushed is the song,’ 

‘Why should we linger on life’s little marge?” 

We are come to him who now gives rest to the 
weary. Our purposes are strong, because quick- 
ened with eternal vigor, and the river of life is 
flowing in our hearts. Should not such illusions 
as these be punctured— 


* Dreary and dark is the midnight of war ;, 

‘Distant and dreamy the triumph of right?’ 
That is an accursed lie that tries to hide itself 
in fine words. It says in prose that evil is great, 
near, actual, and that good is “distant and 
dreamy ;” and all this is tolerated for the sake of 
the antithesis that ‘It will be summer time dy 
and by.” It is summer time xzow, this 12th of July ; 
and in the light of the summer’s noonday sun we 
declare that this expectation of good in a ‘distant 
and dreamy’ future is the merest cant and the 
grossest hypocrisy as a background to bring 
present evil into relief.” 


We appreciate the earnestness of our corre- 
spondent, and fully sympathize with the hopeful, 
faith view he is disposed to take of life ; but we 
are still inclined to think the poem he so severely 
criticises worthy of some frazse, and that its ap- 
pearance in the CIRCULAR was not altogether in- 
appropriate. As we read it, its prevailing tone is 
not minor, but ringing with victory over evil. 


FOURNAL. 


COMMUNITY 





ONEIDA. 

—The other evening the hay-makers could not 
leave the field to do the milking, so a “bee” was 
called for at the house to do it for them. Some, 
who had not “fosed” on a milking stool for many a 
long year, attended. 

—Our Trumpet Creeper is in full bloom, span- 
gling a large part of our north tower with 
its gorgeous, deep-throated flowers. Hither, by 
day, comessthe honey-loving humming bird, and at 
dusk the spotted sphinx flutters about, thrusting its 
pendulous sucking-tube into blossom after blos- 
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—Our silk-weavers are making preparations for 
manufacturing broad silk goods. 


Thursday, Fuly 20th.—Fitful. The sun has 
struggled with the clouds nearly all day. Though 
it came off victorious a few hours before setting, 
it had the worst of the fight this forenoon, for, 
whenever a bright beam forced its way through 
some unwary rift left by the clouds, it became 
so “tangled in tremulous skeins of rain” that 
it could scarcely find its way to earth. Yet the 
afternoon could be called pleasant, spite of a 
cool breeze, and our picnicers seemed to enjoy 
themselves. Picnicers? Yes, we have had some 
here to-day—Sabbath-school children from Ful- 
ton, with their teachers, papas and mammas, aunts 
and uncles, etc., some five hundred strong. 
Nearly all of them brought their lunches with 
them, and regaled themselves a/ fresco on our 
lawn. The usual free concert was given them 
in the afternoon, and at 5 o’clock, P. M., they 
left in six crowded cars—apparently delighted 
with their excursion. 


—Our visitors who come from the south gener- 
ally arrive about the middle of the forenoon, and 
the trains are so arranged that they cannot return 
until very late in the afternoon. This gives them 
more than ample opportunity for “ doing” our sights, 
and before the hour of departure comes they are 
at a loss how to spend the time. Once in a while 
we have entertained them on such occasions with 
a little impromptu music. This is not always pos- 
sible, so we are resorting to other means. A 
rustic swing, made of cedar boles from a neighbor- 
ing swamp, was erected last week on the lawn, 
which we hope will be a diversion for the children 
among the parties that come here. Near by the 
swing is an opening among the’‘trees, which has 
been fitted up as a croquet ground. 


—The carpenters have just finished a trial lot of 
twenty-eight boxes for the American Lead Pencil 
Company. The boxes are seven inches long, three 
deep, and fourteen long, made of black walnut, and 
have a glass cover. They are to be used for the 
display of samples. 


— A few days after the vista, spoken of in last 
week’s paper, was made, we observed our land- 
scape gardener sawing away most industriously at 
the lower limbs of a handsome maple tree on the 
lawn facing the portico. As the limbs fell they 
uncovered a dainty bit of rural scenery—a smooth 
breadth of green meadow, dotted with ruminating 
cows and nibbling sheep, and studded with a few 
trees flecking the bright sward with shadows ; be- 
yond, the river banks and a wooded hill. We have 
been treated to similar unveilings of lovely nature- 
pictures more than once within the past few years. 
Those who began to give us these treats were wise 
among their fellows. Though now we enter into 
all their plans with more or less enthusiasm, there 
was a time when many among us had to undergo a 
conversion on the subject. When our grounds 
were first laid out, trees were planted by scores. 
Small at first, they did not shut out the blue of the 
distant hills, the windings of the valley, nor glimpses 
of neighboring hamlets. But as years elapsed, 
they grew stately and beautiful, and put themselves 
between us and all outside. Our love grew with 
them, and, when our landscape gardener proposed 
to hang the green walls of our lawn with handsome 
pictures, we found that we had learned to admire 
the veil better than that beyond, which we had for- 
gotten, and could only iterate, “ Woodman, spare 
that tree.” But the “ woodman” persevered, and 
has been so successful in his art, that we have all 
come to be applauding spectators at each picture- 
unveiling. 

—Our three Yalensians are with us during their 
long annual vacation. C. A. B. is assisting at such 





odd jobs as erecting the swing spoken of in an- 
other item. G. N. M. is making himself generally 
useful. C. A. C., as at every vacation, takes his 
post as head of the silk-manufacturing business, 
allowing Mr. B. (who fills this place during the 
months C. is attending his course) to have a holi- 
day. By the way, does not this case of C. afford 
another illustration of the many advantages Com- 
munism possesses over ordinary society? C. 
was one of the first among us trained to 
silk-manufacturing, and, in the natural course of 
events, he would have settled down for life as a 
hard-working manufacturer. Yet here, at the age 
of thirty he has an opportunity of taking a three 
years’ course in the Sheffield Scientific School! 


—We never expect to find any end to the ad- 
vantages of Communism, and yet they sometimes 
manifest themselves in such odd, unexpected ways 
—seem so droll and characteristic, as to fairly 
surprise even us, who have enjoyed them for 
twenty years or more. Here is Ornithologus, who 
is taking a college course at New Haven and is 
required to make a Collection of zodlogical speci- 
mens. He is naturally anxious during his long 
vacation to capture every curious and interesting 
bug, beetle or butterfly, that he can. But he does 
not spend long days alone chasing coquettish 
butterflies, or pursuing the noisy beetle where he 
“ wheels his droning ftight.” Not at aJl. He first 
tells the circle of Community friends nearest to 
him of his wants, and these gradually spread them 
through the Community. Soon, by a kind of sympa- 
thetic contagion, every one notes the bright-winged 
butterflies and the bugs with variegated backs 
which cross their path, and capture them for the 
entomologist. Thus, with but little labor to him, 
except that of “ mounting ” the various specimens 
which are brought him, a collection of beautiful 
bugs and rare insects is begun, although no one 
takes the trouble to scour the woods and fields 
purposely for them. The capture of such speci- 
mens as good luck sends within easy reach of a 
busy Community, while following its daily out-door 
pursuits, causes Ornithologus’s collection to grow 
marvelously. Now Jessie brings a magnificent 
lunar moth, which tumbled out of its chrysalis shell 
and fell upon her head while romping in the woods. 
Next a gorgeous butterfly is brought, which settled 
in the path of some one returning from a bath in 
the river, and a bug with broad scarlet belts cross- 
ing upon its back is captured in the raspberry-bee. 
Anon Mr. S. presefts himself with a venomous 
looking adder held between two sticks. All these 
are received with many congratulations, and the 
entomologist has one more of the innumerable 
causes of being glad that he dwells in a Commt- 
nity. 


—The members of the O. C. orchestra are not 
professional musicians. They are amateurs of the 
hard-handed kind that labor in wood and iron, at 
the carpenter’s bench and at the machinist’s lathe. 
Their sturdy, muscle-making employments are 
regarded by professional musicians as wholly in- 
compatible with the highest musical performance. 
The fingers, they say, must be kept soft and 
springy, with supple joints, in order to attain 
perfection upon the finger-board of the violin. 
The hands that give the sweetest music from the 
flute or clarionette must not be roughened by 
rude labor. In spite of this drawback or musical 
superstition, the members of the O. C. orchestra 
are working toward high art in music. Their in- 
stigators in this direction are chiefly two :—first, 
a patient, steady enthusiasm ; second, a vigilant, 
thorough leader, with a high sense of artistic effect. 
The latter is untiring in his efforts to improve the 
execution of the performers. The most politic 
‘attempt in this line was, perhaps, made last Tues- 
day. A company of first-class instrumental musi- 
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cians from New York had been advertised to give 
a concert in a neighboring town. Thereupon our 
musical conductor proposed that our orchestra 
should attend the concert in a body for the gener- 
al purpose of hearing some, choice professional 
music, and for the special object (enjoined upon 
eich member) of studying the performance of the 
part corresponding to his own, and catching as 
much as possible of its ¢echnigue. Accordingly, 
the orchestra in broad, rustic magnificence, with a 
long-bodied “bus” and four sleek farm horses, 
went to the concert—and the design of our orches- 
tral leader was completely subserved. The concert 
was not only highly satisfactory to the musical 
taste of our amateurs, but suggestive and stimula- 
ting in a high degree. There were but twelve per- 
formers among the musicians, and yet nothing 
seemed lacking. The skill of each individual in 
his part was manifest, and the consonance, the 
musical rhythm, the perfect time of the whole, were 
unmistakable. The ease and freedom with which 
these professionals played together seemed the 
more surprising when we ascertained that they 
were playing new music, and that several of them 
were playing in the organization for the first time. 

—We wonder if we can give our friends a peep 
at the industries of the week. Of course, there is 
the usual routine. Down in the kitchen, men and 
women will be found busy among vegetables and 
steam kettles, getting dinner perhaps. Near by, 
in that low, concrete building (it would be homely 
were it not so gracefully festooned, even to the 
chimney’s top, with five-leaved ivy, enlivened here 
and there by splashes of scarlet beans and large- 
eyed morning-glories). is the realm of our gray- 
haired baker. Just now he is overseeing a party 
of merry girls, who, with bare arms, are deftly 
molding the bread of whose sweetness we are all 
so justly proud. 

We will skip the dining-room over the kitchen 
with its tri-daily whirl of arranging tables, dish- 
washing, etc., and the neighboring company dining- 
room, with its continuous flow of dinners and 
lunches, and will go up into the composing-room, 
above the dining-room. Here we find, as it is after- 
noon, a party of girls, as merry as those we saw in 
the morning, busily setting or distributing type, 
correcting. proofs, and the.like. In the corner of 
the room sits the corresponding secretary of the 
CIRCULAR at her desk. The editor, perchance, is 
at his desk revising matter, or inditing an editorial. 
In that room across the hall you will find the silk- 
packc® and book-keeper at work. They will tell 
you that the past month has been “ rather dull,” 
but business is “picking up” again. Beyond is 
the room containing the Campbell press on which 
the CIRCULAR is printed. We presume it is qui- 
et as you enter, but assure you that once a week 
those huge cylinders and wheels come to life. 

It is evening now; shall we go -.out doors? 
Down stairs and out by the front door of the Ton- 
tine, you wonder what that placard says, posted so 
conspicuously in the middle of that plot of grass 
just before you. “Raspberry bee after supper, 
north of the barn,” you read. 

“Can we go?” 

“ Certainly, this is the way.” | 

Crossing the lawn you notice two or three men 
using patent lawn-mowers, and a company of half 
a dozen women hoeing and raking out the paths. 
Down in the raspberry field you find between thirty 
and forty men and women culling luscious Miamis 
from rarely loaded bushes. Oh! it is fun to pick 
them, and you will think, as we all do, that it 
makes just the pleasantest cadence possible to the 
day’s work to join such a bee. 

It lacks half an hour of meeting time, and the 
day’s work is done. But what is this you hear 


just at the close of the meeting, “A bee for stem- 
ming currants for preserving, at 5 o’clock to-morrow 
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morning,” Mr. A. announces. Up betimes next 
morning, you find your way to the preserving-room, 
where a chair is politely given you, as_ well 
as a pan of currants, ruby or amber-colored, 
to stem. Do you observe that woman, who 
superintends the bee? It is Miss S.  Asso- 
ciated with Mr. A., she puts up the fruit for the 
family. You will not believe me perhaps, but she 
is sixty years old, and yet few women among us 
have more endurance or will work more hours a day ; 
indeed, she tells us that she celebraied her birth- 
day a week since by working ten hours. 

Perhaps you are tired of working, and want to 
go away torest. Well, do so—we will spare you 
a visit to the laundry, and a ride over to the Wil- 
low-Place manufacturing works. But, if you really 
wish a season of dolce far niente, let us warn you 
to hide yourself securely, for the chances are that 
you will be persuaded to leave your easy chair, or 
your luxurious couch, to pick Hornet or Brinklé’s 
Orange raspberries over west; perhaps to pick 
peas back of the Seminary; it may be that an 
army of weeds are to be attacked and routed, for if 
~ live among us you must not be afraid of a hoe- 

andle, even if it is to be wielded among rows of 
spear-topped onions. 


—We discussed lightning-rods the other eve- 
ning. The way it came about was this: Our ar- 
chitect read aletter from an agent of a famous light- 
ning-rod company, to the effect that, ‘one of his 
salesmen had informed” him that we were “ desir- 
ous to protect the buildings of the Community with 
their copper-covered lightning-rods.”(!) If we 
“wished to purchase a thousand feet or more,” the 
material can be “delivered at the city of with 
all the fixtures,” &c., “C. O. D.,” for so much per 
foot. The boxes are packed so and so, and if “the 
proposition suits” us, the lightning-rod man offers 
to “call any day at our place, and give us all the 
necessary instructions about erecting the rods, gra- 
tis ;” and if we will inform him at our “earliest 
convenience,” he will “ order the goods immediate- 
ly.” After deliberately folding the letter and put- 
ting it away, says our architect: 

“T read this for the purpose of giving all a 
warning. If we don’t look out, these persistent 
lightning-rod men will have their goods here before 
we know it. There has been nothing said to war- 
rant sucha letter as this. An agent called the 
other day, and wanted to know if we were not 
going to buy lightning-rods soon. I told him we 
had no such intention at present, and that I would 
let him know if we ever wanted anything of the 
sort. Then he asked if he should ol agen in two 
or three months, but I told him that he need not 
trouble himself, I could let him know if we desired 
to purchase at any time. That was all there was 





to it, and yet he talks as coolly of his ‘C. O. D.’s, * 


and ‘ordering the goods immediately,’ as if there 
had been a regular business transaction!” 


An audible smile went round the room at the close 
of these remarks. Then one and another began to 
tell funny stories of the cheap eloquence and cool 
pertinacity of lightning-rod men, while othaos dis- 
coursed learnedly on the danger of having light- 
ning-rods on buildings, unless put up in a thor- 
oughly scientific manner, illustrating by many nota- 
ble instances of buildings that have been struck by 
lightning when bristling with rods. Finally, amidst 
all this mingled flow of wit and learning, Mark 
Twain’s name was heard, and nothing would do 
but to have his experience with a lightning-rod man 
read. We will just quote his last despairing re- 
monstrance to his persecutor : 


“Let us have peace!” I shrieked. 
hundred and fifty! Put some on the kitchen! Put 
a dozen on the barn! Put a couple on the cow !— 
put one on the cook !—scatter them all over the 
persecuted place till it looks like a zinc-plated, spi- 
ral-twisted, silver-mounted cane-brake! Move! 
Use up all the material you can get your hands on, 
and when you run out of lightning-rods put up 
ram-rods, cam-rods, stair-rods, piston-rods —amy- 
thing that will pander to your dismal appetite for 
artificial scenery and bring respite to my raging 
brain and healing to my lacerated soul!” 


“Put upa 


WALLINGFORD. 
—Haying is over. 
—Our morning raspberry bee sometimes begins 
as early as half past four. : 
—We have cut down all the wood and under- 
brush in the swamp to be flowed by the new pond, 
poison sumach and all. 


—Five hundred catalogues were covered in an 
hour the other morning. 





—Our garden on the lawn now rejoices in a 
Yucca filimentosa in full bloom. On three stalks, 
growing so near together as to produce one clus- 
ter, there are five hundred and thirty flowers. Our 
table is bountifully supplied with new potatoes, 
squashes, string beans, cucumbers and young 
onions, while raspberries and cherries swell the 
catalogue of God’s summer bounties to us. 


Evening Meeting —N.—1 never found it so easy 
as now to trust everything with God and feel that 
he is my friend and exceeding great reward. I find 
myself filled with good feelings and good thoughts, 
every little while, and often when I least expect it. 
The philosophy of the Bible about the living God 
and God dwelling in us is the rock foundation ; 
and no infidel freshets will carry it away. A man 
who has a perception and knowledge of God, and 
feels in his inmost life that he dwells in God, and 
God in him, will not be moved by the arguments of 
the infidels. This clear and abiding knowledge of 
God is the inheritance I wish to leave my children 
whether they have anything else or not. I want 
to do my duty in setting them the right example in 
respect to it. If they know God they will do well, 
and I shall have no fear for them. 


The particular lesson that I seem to be learning 
this summer is sémplicity. 1 am taught to deal 
with the Spirit of truth—which is the word of God 
—in simplicity and honesty. I am learning, when 
I see a thing in a spiritual way, when the spirit and 
word of God are in the act of my seeing it, not to 
reason and argue about it, and try to find out 
where it is going to lead, and all that. The busy 
brain, that when it gets an idea must set to work 
and spina yarn about it, is impertinent. Every 
body wouldesay it would be impolite it, when some 
one were talking with you, you should turn away, 
and go to talking with some one else. So, when 
God gives you an inspiration, it is impertinent to 
proclaim your own ideas, or run about to tell 
what he is saying to you. The manner that 
pleases God is one. that receives what he says 
quietly, and is content to see and not reason— 
content to see the thing for once and not have it 
repeated. If God tells me a thing, I count it fool- 
ish and impertinent behavior to ask him to tell 
me again. We don’t get into thorough-going faith 
until we believe in the imperishable character of 
God’s word. It is imperishable—“it abideth 
ever,” as Peter says. If that is the case it will 
not leave us. All the truth we have ever received 
—all he has told us—is with us now, and we 
ought not to wish it repeated. Simplicity is the 
great thing in dealing with God. To receive the 
word into good and honest hearts, and bring forth 
fruit with patience. God seeks those who will be 
sure to conceive by him and bring forth fruit. His 
word will always find us in a state to conceive by 
it, if we have good and honest hearts. “ Herein 
is my Father glorified that ye bear much fruit.” 
Why is he glorified? Because we bear fruit by 
him. 

A simple insight—a mere flash—has not much 
sensation or consciousness about it. It is a thing 
that comes in an instant, and you hardly know 
what it is that enters into you. That is the best 
kind of experience you can have, if you will be 
contented with it. When there is a flash from 
God, let it work—keep quiet and do not spoil it. 
The more you think about it and turn it over, the 
more likely you are to make an abortion of it. All 
you to have to do is to rejoice in it and be thankful 
ina simple way. You will find it is worth a — 
deal, to study what yeu might call spiritual eti- 
quette, so as to be able to please God and draw 
him out. 


OUR VISITORS. 





An Oneida and Canastota company have bought 
extensive coal lands near Chicago, and some of 
our callers say thé firm has made a very profitable 
investment. 


A visitor, representing an American steel firm, 
states that fourteen years ago imported steel was 
exclusively used in this country, but that now full 
sixty per cent. of the steel used here is of Ameri- 
can manufacture. It took time and patience to 
overcome the partiality for the English steel peo- 
ple had always used, but now there are fifteen 
firms successfully engaged in the manufacture of 
American steel. 
turning out steel at the rate of 1800 tons per month. 


One Pittsburgh firm is said to be” 





Visitors from Cazenovia inform us that the New 
York Central Railroad, which has an interest in the 
Cazenovia Railroad, proposes to extend the latter 
at once to De Ruyter. The Midland Company 
talk of running a branch to Cortland from De 
Ruyter. A railroad is already in construction from 
Cortland to Elmira by the way of Ithaca. Should 
all these projects be carried out, both the Midland 
and New York Central will have direct communi- 
cation via Elmira with the coal regions of Penn- 
sylvania. 


We were informed a few days since, by an offi- 
cer of the Lake Ontario Shore Railroad, running 
from Oswego to Lewiston, that the whole line of 
this proposed road will be put under contract at 
once, to be completed its entire length within two 
years. This road, on the completion of a bridge 
at Oswego, will be able to make direct connection 
with the Midland, and open a new line to the west. 
It will form a link in the long chain of roads that 
is in process of construction from Portland, Maine, 
to the west. It is also expected that the Hoosic 
Tunnel will be completed within two years, and a 
new road built to connect with the same from Troy 
west, running along the Mohawk Valley to Rome, 
and thence to Oneida Lake, striking the Midland 
at or near Fish Creek Station. This will open a 
new and direct route from Boston connecting with 
the Lake Ontario Shore Road at Oswego. The 
Lake Ontario Shore Railroad will probably reach 
Detroit via ‘‘Thompson’s” new line running 
through Canada along the northern shore of Lake 
Erie. 


It is quite common to hear expressions of agree- 
able surprise from visitors coming here for the first 
time, who had not supposed us to be so numerous 
and flourishing. Sometimes, however, the reverse 
is true. Occasionally visitors, more frequently 
those from foreign countries, find us far below their 
expectations. This was the case with a late visitor, 
C. A. Zanini, secretary of the Italian legation 
at Washington, who, having obtained a month’s 
respite from official duties, had started on a tour of 
the west, touching at the Community on his way. 
He supposed that we number at least two thou- 
sand members, instead of hardly three hundred. 
Seeing no indications of any machinery of govern- 
ment in operation here; he could not conceive 
how we could manage so large a body of people 
as he expected to find. He was told that we should 
probably not attempt to organize so many people 
into one Community. The natural limit of a Com- 
munity family is a circle within which all the mem- 
bers can comfortably sit and converse, without 
straining either the voice or the ear. A larger 
number would be proportionably cumbersome, and 
wanting in flexibility and sprightliness. The gen- 
tleman expressed himself as pleased and satisfied 
with the explanation. 


We gleaned the following from a conversation 
with a late visitor who has resided at Monterey, 
Mexico, for the last nineteen years. There isa great 
variety of climate in Mexico; one may experience, 
in traveling a comparatively short distance, the heat 
of the tropics and the cold of an almost frigid 
clime. Snow and ice are seen the year round on 
the mountain tops. 

At Monterey all the tropical fruits grow in great 
abundance, and seventy-five miles distant, at an 
elevation of 3,000 feet, apples, pears and peaches 
thrive as in the north temperate region. 

Thereis only one important railroad in Mexico; it 
runs from Monterey to the capital, and is about three 
hundred miles in length. Other railroads are con- 
templated, but staging and mule-riding are the 
general methods of travel at present. 

The silver mines are quite profitable, and new 
mines have lately been opened that are yielding a 
rich supply of silver. 

The people as a whole are far behind the times, 
and still plow or scratch the ground with a crotch- 
ed stick plated with iron. Our informant, though 


a hardware merchant, had not sold over one hun- 
dred American plows during the nineteen years he 
has been in business there. 


Paper money does not circulate, and all business 
transactions are in specie; goods selling exclu- 
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sively for cash. It is, however, difficult to carry 
on business in Mexico on account of the unrelia- 
bility of the government. Merchants are in con- 
stant danger of money requisitions by the party 
happening to be in power. Often only a few hours 
are allowed for procuring the money, and if not 
forthcoming at the appointed time the merchant 
may be lodged 1n jail, or shot. 

A species of hemp is grown there, known as 
Tampico Hemp, and it is largely used in America 
for brushes, as a substitute for bristles. 


The great hope of the leading minds of Mexico 
is, that the country will ultimately be annexed to 
the United States. 


THE ONEIDA STRAWBERRY HARVEST. 





NEIDA has become the center of a large 

strawberry-raising district. At perhaps no 
other point on the New York Central are more 
strawberries shipped. Wishing to ascertain the 
exact figures I recently spent a forenoon looking 
over the books of the American Express Compa- 
ny’s office at Oneida, assisted by Mr. Geo. Law- 
rence, a gentleman well acquainted with the ship- 
ping business. We ascertained that between the 
13th of June and the 5th of July, 3,699 crates of 
strawberries, containing 184,950 quarts or 5,780 
bushels were shipped on the New York Central and 
mainly to eastern markets. Add to this amount the 
fruit shipped from Oneida to the various points 
on the Midland, and that sold .in the village of 
Oneida for immediate consumption and for canning, 
and that raised by the Oneida Community for the 
same purposes, there would be a total product 
of considerably more than six thousand bushels. 
In fact, the strawberries raised by the Oneida 
Community added to the amount shipped on the 
Central make a total of 5,996 bushels. And yet 
all were grown within five miles of the Oneida 
Community, which first sent strawberries to the 


Oneida market nineteen years ago. Their first 
shipment was a crate of twelve quarts. The Com- 


munity agent returned home reporting good luck, 
having disposed of precisely one half of the ship- 
ment at twelve and a half cents per quart! That 
was the beginning of strawberry marketing in the 
Oneida Valley, whence now are shipped so many 
thousand bushels. Strawberry raising was begun 
here by the O. C. setting out one hundred plants 
of the Early Scarlet variety. Inthe succeeding year, 
1852, our few beds of strawberries yielded so well, 
and the fruit was so delicious, that it did not seem 
quite right to enjoy this first of summer fruits 
alone, so we invited all our neighbors, within a 
circle of four miles, to come and share our bounty. 
Over four hundred, on two separate days, of the 
good people of Vernon, the Castle, Oneida and 
the farmers of this vicinity, responded to the invi- 
tation. How much that early festival had to do 
with strawberry culture around us, we cannot say. 
Our immediate neighbors were the first to interro- 
gate our horticulturists respecting the mode of cul- 
tivating small fruits for market. Their success, in 
turn, encouraged others to do likewise until the 
aggregate number of farmers, and others in the 
business, cannot be less than seventy-five. The 
amount of land appropriated to strawberries - 
has been estimated as high as one hundred and 
thirty acres within six miles of Oneida, but would 
not probably exceed one hundred acres. 

We judge that the average yield per acre 
the present season has been eighty bushels ; 
but those who have given proper attention to the 
details of cultivation, applying the right kinds 
of fertilizers, keeping clean grounds, etc., have 
been rewarded by a yield of from one hundred 
and fifty to two hundred bushels per acre. A 
strawberry-field that does not yield over fifty 
.bushels per acre is a poor one indeed; but even 
that amount, at eight cents per quart, net, 
would return to the farmer one hundred and 
twenty-eight dollars for his labor. But increase 





the yield to two hundred bushels per acre, and 
the farmer gets five hundred and twelve dollars 
instead of one hundred and twenty-eight, while 
the cost of cultivation is not much augmented. 

A neighbor informed us, a day or two since, 
that, from his One and a half acres of strawber- 
ries, he gathered 7,000 quarts, and having con- 
tracted them at twelve and a half cents per 
quart through the season, he realized the hand- 
some sum of $875. 

The Community raised several acres of straw- 
berries every year until the demand for their 
manufactures became so great that less attention 
could be given to horticultural matters ; and now 
our strawberrry plantation is limited to about one 
acre. Below will be found Mr. Henry Thacker’s 
strawberry report for the present season. [G. C. 





“The Community had in bearing a trifle less 
than one acre of ground, there being three-fourths 
of ‘an acre covered with Wilson’s Albany Seedling, 
and one-fourth of an acre of Triomphe de Gand less 
one square rod. We harvested of the Wilson straw- 
berries 6,741 quarts or 210 bushels and 21 quarts, 
being at the rate of 280 7-8 bushels to the acre. 
Of the Triomphes we gathered only 185 quarts, 
or at the rate of 23 7-8 bushels to the acre. 

“The soil from which the crop was taken is 
a gravelly loam, in which potatoes were grown 
the year previous to setting out to strawberries. 
About thirty wagon-loads of manure were spread 
on the piece late in the fall. The next spring 
the ground was plowed to the depth of nine 
inches, harrowed and set to plants in the latter 
part of April, in rows thirty-four inches apart, 
and the plants one foot apart in the row. The 
plantation received good cultivation, though the 
plants suffered quite severely from drought dur- 
ing the first part of the season. The runners 
were cut several times during the season, and 
none were allowed to take root. Late in the fall 
the plants received the usual protection of straw, 
covering the whole of the ground to the depth 
of two inches. Early in the spring the straw 
was parted from off the crowns, and the plants 
received a top-dressing of bone-dust, dissolved in 
sulphuric acid at the rate of four hundred and 
fifty pounds to the acre, and also a like quantity 
of plaster of paris. Notwithstanding the protec- 
tion given to the plants, the winter proved too 
severe for the Triomphes, and although they start- 
ed well and blossomed freely they set very little 
perfect fruit. The spring drought was quite severe 
in this section. It commenced early in the sea- 
son, and continued without intermission until straw- 
berries commenced to ripen. Consequently, al- 
though the fruit set well on the vines that were not 
injured by the winter, the berries did not attain 
their usual size, Wilson’s Seedlings however 
matured well and yielded a fine crop.” 





COMMUNITY BREAD AND SHORTCAKE. 





Syracuse, Fuly 10, 1871. 
To THE ONEIDA CoMMuUNITY :—On the occa- 
sion of my visit to your place I found for the first 
time in the experience of sixty years that such 
bread and such raspberry and strawberry short- 
cake could be made as met my ideal of perfection. 
Can I by any means learn from you the secret of 
preparing these items of food after your manner? 

H. P. 

REPLY. 

In order to make good bread (says our Mr. 
Bristol, who has had several years’ experience in 


- bread-making), good yeast and good flour are indis- 


pensable—especially good yeast, for without it 
good bread cannot be made, even with the best of 
flour. He recommends dry yeast, as this can be 
kept for an indefinite period, and is always re- 
liable. Of all the various kinds he has used he 
likes “Twin Brothers’ Dry Hop Yeast” the best. 
If the yeast becomes sour it is better to throw it 
away than try to redeem it by the use of soda; 
which, although it may neutralize the acid, spoils 
the life and aroma of the bread. 

The following is Mr. Bristol’s bread-making 
recipe: For two dozen five-pound loaves, take 
one dozen yeast cakes, soften in tepid water, then 





a 


with six quarts of water at 90° Fah. in winter, and 
70° in summer, make a light batter, mixing the 
yeast cakes thoroughly with the mass. This 
sponge is made at ten o’clock P. M., and set where 
the temperature does not rise above 80° nor fall 
below 60°. It will be light enough to use by six 
o'clock in the morning. Sift the flour, then wet 
up with sweet milk at 130°, mixing the sponge well 
with it, thus making a rather stiff batter; then cover 
it with half an inch of flour to keep an even tempera- 
ture, and in one hour it will be light enough to knead. 
The kneading is an important process, and should 
be well done. It is a good rule to knead the 
dough until it will not adhere to the hands or 
bread-tray. Be careful not to get it too stiff, but 
sprinkle the flour on a little at a time, and often. 
When thoroughly kneaded, the dough, if heaped 
up in the tray, will soon find its level. In about 
half an hour it is taken out in five-pound parcels 
to be molded. The texture and quality of the 
bread depend, in some measure, upon this opera- 
tion. If molded but little, the bread will be 
coarse-grained and dark-colored, but if molded 
long it will be white and fine-grained, but not so 
highly flavored. The best bread is made by 
molding from two to four minutes. It is then 
put in iron pans and placed in a warming oven 
from 80° to 100° temperature, to rise, and in half 
an hour set in an oven hot enough to bake the 
loaves in one hour. 

Our strawberry and raspberry shortcakes are 
made after the following. rule: Take one pint 
of sifted flour; prepare it according to directions 
on boxes of Royal Baking Powder. (This pow- 
der is the best we have used.) To this add one 
ounce of butter and one-third of a pint of milk. 
This will make a stiff batter, which is put into a 
common tin pie-plate with a spoon, and spread out 
to the size of the tin with the hand; then put it in 
an oven hot enough to bake it in twenty minutes. 
While the cake is baking, stir as much sugar into a 
quart of berries as will sweeten them to your taste. 
Split the cake in half as soon as it is taken from 
the oven, spread well with good butter and cover 
with the berries previously prepared ; place the two 
halves one above the other ona plate, and your 
strawberry or raspberry shortcake is ready for the 
table. It should be eaten soon after it is prepared. 


THE MAY-FLY. 





Zanesville, O., Fuly 16, 1871. 

DEAR W.:—While walking along the border 
of the Muskingum to-day, I noticed that the air 
was full of large insects called Chad-flies or May- 
flies, which are about one inch long and nearly as 
large as the black hornet. The bushes and trees 
were loaded down, so that they appeared quite 
brown. Houses near the river were covered with 
them, and looked at a little distance as though? 
there were swarms of bees all over them. These 
insects fly into the rooms and light on every thing, 
although they are said todo no harm. If you watch 
closely, you may see them crawling right out of their 
own skins, leaving a complete shell, legs and all, and 
immediately flying off just as before. They re- 
main only a day or two at a time in any one place. 
At night they fly over the surface of the water and 
lay their eggs. The fish at such times have a per- 
fect feast. The water will be all alive with fish 
jumping after May-flies. W. G. K. 

Packard, in his Guide to the Study of Insects, 
says the May-flies or Ephemerids are very short- 
lived insects when fully grown, the adult living but 
a few hours; but before reaching the imago stage 
they may live two or tiree years, residing in bur- 
rows in the mud, under stones, or among grass 
and weeds, where they may be taken with the 
water-net in great abundance, and are beautiful 
objects for the aquarium. Lubbock states that 
Chloéon, one of the species, “passes through 


twenty-one moltings of the skin before it assumes 
the imago state; the pupe are active, and have, 
as a general rule, the rudiments of wings. After 
leaving the pupa skin the insect (subimago), when 
its wings are expanded, takes a short flight, and 
then casts another skif before reaching the final 
imago state. They often fly in immense numbers, 
and become stranded in winrows along the borders 
of lakes.” 


The labor-saving machines of this country are 
estimated to have a wealth-producing force equal 
to the combined power of a nation of 220,000,000 
of laboring men. 
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SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


Prof. Jevons many years since astonished his coun- 
trymen with the announcement, that should Eng- 
land continue her present rate of progress for little 
more than a century and consume coal proportion- 
ally, her-coal mines would be consumed to the 
depth of, 4,000 feet ; and since then the practical 
question, How long will the coal supply of Eng- 
land last? has commanded the attention of her 
thinkers and philosophers. A commission was 
appointed a few years ago to investigate the sub- 
ject, which, we are informed, has nearly completed 
its labors, and will report that “assuming a cer- 
tain annual increase in the rate of consumption, 
sufficient coal exists that is economically accessi- 
ble in Great Britain and Ireland to last from 800 to 
1,000 years.” 





THE GUANO SUPPLY. 


The supply of Peruvian guano, at the present 
rate of consumption, will last only about twelve 
years. There are other deposits on other parts of 
the South American coast, but they are not as 
rich manures as the guano from the Peruvian 
islands, because they are visited by mists and even 
rains which wash away the soluble salts which con- 
stitute the valuable part of the manure ; while the 
Peruvian islands enjoy a perpetual cloudless sky. 
Deposits of inferior guano have been found in the 
West Indies and on the coast of Africa. 


THE EARTH’S INTERIOR. 


David Forbes, F. R. S., stated ina recent lecture 
that the balance of evidence appears to be de- 
cidedly in favor of the hypothesis that the interior 
of our earth is a mass of molten matter arranged 
in concentric zones according to their respective 
densities, and the whole inclosed within a compara- 
tively thin external crust or shell, and that our globe 
consists of (1st) an external solid crust not exceed- 
ing fifty miles in thickness—the upper third or 
more of which consists chiefly of stratified sedi- 
mentry rocks which rest upon some, to us at pres- 
ent unknown. species of igneous rock, which at one 
period had formed the lower part of the primeval 
crust: (2dly), below this again a zone or sheet of 
molten rock extending all round the sphere, and 
reaching to a depth not exceeding 400 miles below 
the solid crust ; and (3dly), a dense metallic nucleus, 
the outer part of which consists of the compounds 
of the metals with sulphur, arsenic, etc., whilst in 
the very center we should expect metals in an un- 
combined condition, or alloyed with one another, 
to predominate.—A m. Chemist. 





A SUBSTITUTE FOR GUTTA-PERCHA. 


A singular marine plant is washed up on the 
shores in the vicinity of the Cape of Good Hope, 
South Africa, which has come into considerable use 
as a substitute for gutta-percha and similar sub- 
stances, in the manufacture of fancy articles, such 
as canes, picture frames, inlaid work, etc. It is of 
a dark color, and, when fresh, it is thick and fleshy ; 
but when it is dried it becomes compact, and its sur- 
face looks like a beautifully grained deers horn. 
After it becomes dry and hard, it can be rendered 
soft again by steeping in water, and in this condi- 
tion may be stretched and formed into various 
shapes. It can also be reduced, when dry, to pow- 
der, then made plastic by soaking in water, and in 
this condition it may be struck into almost any 
shape in a die press—coming out of the mold like 
articles formed of gutta-percha. The plant is pre- 
pared for its industrial uses by cleaning it first with 
weak caustic alkali, and then with diluted sulphuric 
acid, atter which it is washed ; and before it is quite 
dry it may be pressed into sheets or any other form. 
It then may be rendered very hard by steeping it 
in a hot solution of alum, after which it is removed 
to a hot room where it is dried, and retains its 
shape afterward. Reduced to powder, it may also 
be mixed with various substances, like india-rub- 
ber, and molded into a great variety of articles.— 
Exchange. 


A FOLDING AND PASTING MACHINE. 





Every Saturday is folded and pasted by machinery ; and this is 
the way it is done, says Every Saturday itself: 


The machine for folding, pasting, and trim- 
ming is properly two machines,—a large one 
to fold the whole sheet and a small one to fold the 
half-sheet. These machines (or parts of the com- 
pound machine) are placed together at right an- 
gles somewhat like a letter L. One operator 





feeds the large sheets, another the halves, and 
each can stop the machine at any moment, and 
thus prevent the spoiling of sheets. The operator 
at the large machine places a sheet (the outside of 
Every Saturday) in the table, securing it in the ex- 
actly proper position by putting it so that two pins 
in the machine shall go through holes made when 
the sheet was printed. Immediately after the 
sheet is on its pins, a paste ruler descends and 
leaves a line of paste in the center of the margin 
between pages 3 and 6, 11 and 14. Instantly 
the ruler rises and a serrated blade falls lightly 
on the middle of the sheet, forcing it downward 
between two rollers which make the first fold 
and press the paste-line spoken of above against 
the middle of the margin between pages 2 and 6, 
loand 15. Then the sheet is folded again by 
passing between rollers, and as it moves along, a 
little wheel, about the size of an old-fashioned 
penny made when copper was very abundant, 
leaves a line of paste between pages 4 and 13, 5 
and 12. The large sheet is now pasted and folded 
twice ; one more folding completes it. Meanwhile 
the half-sheet, which started at the precise moment 
with the whole sheet, has gone through a process 
similar to the second pasting and folding of the 
whole sheet and now the two are nearly as far 
apart as they can be on the limbsof their L. Dar- 
ing the movement of the sheets through the 
machine they have been duly trimmed. They now 
move simultaneously toward the point of junction, 
the whole sheet reaching it a moment after the half, 
and lying immediately above it. Instantly a ser- 
rated blade strikes the half upward, against the 
whole and both between rollers which fold the two 
parts together, the half inside the whole, and thus 
deftly and happily wedded the twain come forth 
one paper—a perfectly pasted, folded and trim- 
med Every Saturday, as you see it now in your 
hands. The machine when managed by experi- 
enced operators, will fold thirty copies a minute, 
or 1800 an hour. 


THE NEWS. 





THOMAS Topp LINCOLN, second son of Presi- 
dent Lincoln, and familiarly known as “ Tadd Lin- 
coln,” died on the 15th inst. of dropsy ot the 
heart. He was a special favorite of his father. 
Only Robert of the three sons nowremains. Willie, 
the youngest, having died during his father’s presi- 
dential term. 


AxsouT one hundred acres of Clinton Mountain 
in Arkansas has sunk, carrying trees and all out of 
sight. 


THE crop prospects in this State are generally 
good. Asmaller amount of grass may be cut than 
usual, but grain, fruit and vegetables all promise 
well. 


THE Potato Bugs are coming. They have left 
parts of Wisconsin and other Western States on 
their eastward march, and, it is stated, have already 
reached New York. Let premiums be offered for 
the discovery of some effectual and speedy method 
of destroying these ravagers. 


THE famous Harvard boat-crew have been 
defeated by the New York Atlantas in a six-oared 
race at Springfield, Mass. Time, Atlantas 18m. 
19 1-2 s.; Harvard, 19m. 22 1-2 s. 


REv. Dr. EGGLESTON has resigned the editor- 
ship of the /udependent. Cause, disagreement on 
a question of policy respecting its management. 


THE announcement in the last CIRCULAR that 
Deputy Commissioner Douglass had_ replaced 
Commissioner Pleasanton in the Internal Revenue 
Department is incorrect. 


A LARGE amount of shipping has been destroyed 
at Hioga. Japan, by a typhoon, including seven 
steamers. 


4 
THE Pope recently declared to the College of Car- 
dinals, in view of the fact that Rome is soon to be- 
come the capital of Italy, “All is lost, and only a 
miracle can save us.” 


THE London Sfectator laments over the deca- 
dence of the monarchical system in Great Britain. 
It says: “There is in this country but one great 
political institution left alive, and that is apparently 
endeavoring to commit suicide by asphyxia. The 
throne as a political power is dead; the Lords are 
dying ; and if the House of Commons loses the 
respect of the country there will be nothing left. ” 

Mr. GLADSTONE has announced in the English 
House of Commons that the Queen has salved the 





~ 


problem of the purchase of commissions in the 
army by canceling the royal warrant for legalizin 

such purchases. This action of the Queen an 

her ministers produced a great sensation in both 
houses of Parliament. The measure is not favored 
by the house of Lords, but will be sustained nev- 
ertheless. It is rightly regarded as.of great sig- 
nificance. 

THE Spanish Government has resolved to retain 
Cuba at all costs, and more effectual measures are 
to be taken for. the suppression of the insurrection 
on that island. Spain is to have a new ministry. 


FRANCE is quiet. Even Gambetta favors the 
Thiers government. M. Thiers has announced 
that the siege of Paris will shortly be raised, and 
that the capital will be removed from Versailles to 
Paris after the October recess in the Assembly. 
The Legitimists were discouraged by the results 
of the late elections ; and the Bonapartists appear 
at present to have poor chances of success, though 
still reported as intriguing for a return to power. 
M. Thiers has informed the Italian Government 
that France will neither raise nor agitate the ques- 
tion of the temporal power of the Pope. The 
Prussians are retiring from France. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





SILK GOODS. 


Machine Twist, Sewing Silk, and Ribbons, of their own manufac- 
ture, in wholesale quantities, for sale by the Oneida Community. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community. Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 





MACHINE--SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 

Silk Machinery, Lifting-Jacks, Wagon-Skeins, and all kinds of ag- 
ricultural, machine and light castmgs, on hand or made to order. 
General Jobbing and Repairing done on reasonable terms. Descrip- 
tive price-list sent on application. Address, 

Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MOUNT TOM PRINTING--HOUSE. 


Orders for all kinds of Book and Job Printing will be promptly 
attended to. Manufacturers’ Illustrated Catalogues made a spe- 
ciality ; also, Bronze and Color work, and the finer kinds of Card, 
Circular and Bill-head Printing Improved facilities enable this 
establishment to do a superior quality of work at moderate prices. 
Address, WALLINGFORD CoMMUNITY, 

Wallingford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 





Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 
phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 
London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 


The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
edition; with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo_ 
Price, bound in cloth, $2.00 

Male Continence; or Self-control in Sexual Inter- 
course. A Letter of Inquiry, answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 
50 cents per dozen. 

Back Volumes of the Circular, unbound. Price, 
$1.50 per volume, or sent (post-paid) by mail at $1.75. 

Dixon and His Copyists; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘“‘ New America,’’ ‘‘ Spirit- 
ual wives,”” and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price, 25 cts. 

Hand-Book of The Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles, Price, 25 cts. 

Messrs. TruspNeR & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 

London, have the History of American Socialisms and the 7 rap- 


per’s Guide for sale. They will receive subscriptions for our other 
publications. 
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